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NEW  YORK  CITY,  SEPTEMBER  n,  1897. 

A   WESTERN   CITY    OF   LEARNING. 

THE  University  of  California,  whose  existence  was  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  majority  of  the  dwellers 
on  the  Atlantic  slope  by  the  remarkable  success  of  its  track 
athletic  team  in  the  inter-collegiate  competitions  of  1895, 
is  about  to  make  a  much  higher  bid  for  fame.  It  proposes 
to  substitute  for  its  present  shabby  collection  of  buildings 
a  harmonious  group,  worthy  of  what  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  American  architects  has  called  the  most  beau-  ' 
tiful  site  on  earth  for  the  purposes  of  a  university. 

The  grounds  of  the  University  of  California  cover  245 
acres  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Coast  Range,  abruptly 
rising  from  an  almost  level  campus  to  the  top  of  a  domi- 
nating hill  nearly  900  feet  high.  Back  of  this  the  chain 
of  foothills  mounts  to  a  height  of  more  than  1800  feet. 
Looking  westward,  the  eye  ranges  over  shaded  streets, 
groves,  villas,  and  gardens  to  the  superb  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, studded  with  islands,  and  sparkling  with  the  light 
of  noon  or  chameleonlike  in  its  changing  tints  under  the 
sunset.  Beyond  are  the  bold  masses  of  the  city  and  the 
purple  slopes  of  Tamalpais.  Through  the  centre  of  the 
picture  the  Golden  Gate  reveals  the  immensity  of  the  Pa- 
cific, and  upon  the  farthest  horizon,  like  the  sails  of  dis- 
tant fishing-boats,  appear  the  rocky  islets  of  the  Faral- 
lones,  invisible  from  the  Cliff  House  in  San  Francisco,  but 
plainly  perceptible  from  this  commanding  elevation,  al- 
though fifteen  miles  further  away. 

Heretofore  the  development  of  the  artistic  possibilities 
of  this  noble  site  has  been  hampered  not  only  by  the  uii- 
familiarity  of  most  of  the  Regents  with  questions  of  taste, 
but  by  those  wretched  pecuniary  considerations  that  are 
the  bane  of  almost  all  modern  art.  Although  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  become  one  of  the  richest  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  with  resources  whose  capitalized 
value  is  over  $8,000,000,  and  an  annual  income,  not  in- 
cluding the  receipts  of  its  professional  schools  in  San 
Francisco,  of  about  $300,000,  which,  with  the  new  per- 
manent taxes  voted  by  the  last  Legislature,  will  be  here- 
after  over  $400,000  without  tuition  fees,  its  needs  al- 
ways outrun  its  means.  It  has  over  150  names  on  the 
salary  rolls  of  its  literary  and  scientific  colleges  ;  and  its 
students  are  multiplying  at  such  a  rate  that  they  have 
overflowed  all  permanent  accommodations,  and  made  it 
necessary  to  find  shelter  for  the  surplus  in  tents.  The 
University  of  California  makes  no  attempt  to  provide 
homes  for  its  students.  Its  buildings  are  devoted  entirely 
to  instruction  and  research;  but  even  for  those  purposes 
the  limit  of  elasticity  has  been  reached,  and  the  walls  can- 
not be  stretched  nor  the  students  compressed  to  make 
room  for  another  entrant.  Whenever  a  new  structure  has 
-r  been  ordered,  the  aim  has  been  to  secure  the  largest  possi-  : 

"™  ble  accommodations  for  the  least  possible  money.     This  ™ 
ideal  has  certainly  been  admirably  attained.    In  the  art  of 
stretching  a  dollar  to  its  ultimate  limit  the  Regents  have 
no  superiors.      But  in  their  businesslike  desire  to  make 
the  money  at  their  disposal  go  as  far  as  possible  toward 


satisfying  the  actual  and  pressing  needs  of  the  students 
—-they  have  unconsciously  drifted  further  and  further  from 
all  artistic  ideals.  The  beautiful  and  harmonious  archi- 
tecture at  Stanford  has  lately  served  to  stimulate  a  whole- 
some discontent  with  the  discord  at  Berkeley. 

Fortunately  the  evils  of  piecemeal,  hand-to-mouth  con- 
struction were  realized  before  it  was  too  late.  Mr.  B.  R. 
May  beck,  a  young  architect  whose  striking  individual- 
ity is  stamped  upon  several  of  the  newer  residences  of 
Berkeley,  is  an  instructor  in  architectural  drawing  in 
the  university.  Contemplating  the  wretched  crazy  quilt 
of  discordant  buildings  that  disfigured  the  beautiful  site, 
there  took  form  in  his  mind  the  image  of  an  ideal  uni- 
versity—  a  noble  architectural  harmony,  in  which  art 
should  blend  with  nature,  unmarred  by  a  single  false  note. 
His  dream  was  one  of  pure  beauty;  there  was  no  con- 
sideration of  cost  in  it,  any  more  than  in  the  mind  of 
Aladdin  when  he  ordered  his  attendant  genie  to  create  him 
a  palace.  There  was  no  thought  of  whether  these  build- 
ings should  surpass  those  of  this  or  that  other  institution. 
The  only  question  was  how  the  most  ideally  perfect  home 
for  a  university  could  be  built  on  the  Berkeley  hills  if 
means  and  time  were  unlimited. 

There  happened  to  be  a  new  Regent  just  at  this  time — 
Mr.  J.  B.  Reinstein,  a  graduate  of  the  university,  of  the 
class  of  1873.  Mr.  Reinstein  felt,  as  everybody  was  begin- 
ning to  feel,  the  shabbiness  of  the  grounds  and  buildings 
at  Berkeley,  but,  unlike  most  others,  he  set  promptly  to 
work  to  improve  them.  Mr.  Maybeck's  vision  of  an  archi- 
tectural ideal  appealed  to  him  at  once,  and  he  threw  him- 
self into  its  realization  with  an  ardor  that  infected  all  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact.  He  induced  the  Regents  to 
pass  unanimously  a  resolution  authorizing  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  programme  for  a  "permanent  and  comprehen- 
sive plan,  to  be  open  to  general  competition,"  to  which 
all  buildings  constructed  in  future  should  conform.  The 
work  was  now  rapidly  pushed.  A  tentative  scheme  was 
drawn  up  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  and  all  the  materials 
available  were  submitted  to  Professor  Ware  of  Colum- 
bia for  study  and  advice  upon  the  best  methods  of  secur- 
ing the  most  perfect  plans. 

It  was  in  April,  1896,  that  the  Regents  passed  Mr.  Rein- 
stein's  resolution.  Six  months  later  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst 
wrote  to  Mr.  Reinstein.  expressing  her  deep  interest  in 
his  project,  announcing  her  intention  of  contributing  two 
buildings,  one  of  them  to  be  a  memorial  to  her  husband, 
the  late  Senator  Hearst,  and  asking  permission  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  the  international  com  petition  for  the  general 
plan.  The  publication  of  this  letter,  with  the  facts  made 
known  in  connection  with  it,  enabled  Californians  to  re- 
alize for  the  first  time  something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  , 
good  fortune  in  store  for  the  university. 

MeanwhPe  Mr.  Reinstein  had  been  diligently  sounding 
•other  peop'e  of  wealth,  with  the  most  surprisingly  en- 
couraging results.  Instead  of  reluctance,  he  found  every- 
where an  eager  desire  to  give.  Men  who  had  refused  to 
contiibute  a  dime  to  the  university  while  there  was  no- 
thing visiblo  in  which  a  citizen  could  take  pride,  welcomed 
the  privilege  of  giving  fortunes  when  they  became  assured 
that  the  m*  :ey  would  be  spent  in  a  way  that  would  im- 
mortaMze  no  aonors.  They  competed  with  oae  Another 
for  the  honor  of  paying  for  particular  building. .  One 

t     ti miin  who  wan  asked  to  contribute  five  hundred  t1       ;and  i 

dollars  responded.  "  I  will  give  the  half-million  wnen  you 
get  your  plans,  but  I  would  rather  give  a  million."  The 
amendment  was  accepted.  Three  millionaires  were  rivals 
for  permission  to  put  up  one  building.  The  private  gifts 
promised  for  beginning  the  work  amount  already  to  about 


$7,000,000.  In  addition  the  State  has  appropriated  for  ten 
years  the  proceeds  of  an  annual  tax,  which  will  amount  in 
that  time  to  about  $750,000.  From  his  experience  thus  far, 
Mr.  Reinstein  is  convinced  that  the  rest  of  the  money  need- 
ed will  come  just  as  fast  as  the  work  can  be  carried  on;  in 
other  words,  that  when  the  plans  are  ready  the  construc- 
tion may  be  pushed  to  completion,  just  as  if  the  ten  or 
fifteen  or  twenty  million  dollars  required  to  carry  them 
out  were  already  in  hand.  This  project  has  revealed  a 
degree  of  public  spirit  and  generosity  among  rich  Califor- 
nians  hitherto  unsuspected.  It  recalls  the  days  when  an 
opulent  Greek  thought  he  could  find  no  better  use  for  his 
wealth  than  in  adorning  his  native  city. 

Architects  who  have  been  consulted  about  the  proposed 
competition  have  asked  for  particulars.  "  Do  you  want 
your  buildings  to  be  classical,  Gothic,  or  Renaissance  ?" 
"What  is  the  limit  of  cost?"  "How  do  you  wish  the 
ground  to  be  treated  ?"  ' '  What  arrangement  would  you 
prefer  ?"  They  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  all  these  mat- 
ters are  to  be  left  absolutely  to  the  architects  them- 
selves. The  problem  is :  Given  the  site  at  Berkeley,  to 
construct  an  ideal  home  for  a  university  upon  it.  The 
number  and  capacity  of  the  buildings  required  to  accom- 
modate the  different  departments  will  be  specified,  and 
that  is  all.  The  grounds  will  be  treated  as  a  blank  space. 
Nothing  that  has  been  done  thus  far  will  be  taken  into 
account  at  all.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  harmonize 
the  new  structures  with  the  old.  For  once,  architects 
will  have  a  chance  to  incarnate  their  ideas  of  beauty 
without  the  necessity  of  cramping  themselves  within  the 
sordid  limitations  of  the  dollar.  The  question  of  cost  is  , 
not  to  enter  into  the  competition  at  all.  Of  course  this  , 
is  a  business  age,  and  money  will  not  be  deliberately  ; 
thrown  away  on  decorations  of  gold  and  ivory,  as  it  was  in 
the  Greek  temples,  but  whatever  is  really  needed  to  give 
beauty  and  majesty  to  the  work  will  not  be  grudged.  That 
there  is  nothing  unduly  modest  about  the  expectations  of 
the  men  who  have  the  scheme  in  hand  may  be  inferred 
from  Mr.  Reinstein's  announcement  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents ;  "  We  contemplate  placing  upon  the  noblest  site  on  \ 
the  earth  the  most  glorious  architectural  pile  in  history ; 
not  built  for  a  year  or  for  a  hundred  years,  but  for  all 
time  ;  not  to  rise,  like  Aladdin's  palace,  in  a  night,  but  dur- 
ing the  slow  centuries  the  university  is  destined  to  last ;  k 
buildings  of  a  great  State  university,  upon  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  power,  the  pride,  and  the  dignity  of  a 
great  and  glorious  State,  and  befitting  the  noblest  and  best 
purposes  of  the  State  ;  not  built  rapidly  nor  lavishly,  but 
slowly  yet  grandly,  that  there  may  greet  the  commerce 
which  shall  whiten  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  civilization 
which  shall  grace  this  Western  shore  an  architectural  pile 
of  stately  and  glorious  buildings  which  shall  rival  the 
dreams  of  the  builders  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

The  cool -blooded  critic  may  smile  at  this  unbounded 
exuberance,  but  it  is  better  to  have  an  impossible  ide'al 
than  an  unworthy  one  or  none  at  all.  People  who  are 
honestly  trying  to  secure  "  the  most  glorious  architectural 
pile  in  history  "  are  less  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  a  com- 
monplace design  than  if  they  were  merely  trying  to  cover 
as  much  ground  as  possible  for  the  least  money. 

Although  the  details  of  the  programme  are  still  unset- 
tled, it  is  believed  that  about  thirty  buildings  will  be 
required,  not  including  dormitories.  It  is  thought  that 


the  most  effective  results  can  be  secured  by  massing  these 
on  successive  terraces,  the  whole  crowned  by  an  observa- 
tory on  the  top  of  the  dominating  hill.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  about  seven  hundred  feet  in  the  levels  of  the  low- 
est and  highest  parts  of  the  university  grounds.  This 
slope  will  enable  an  educational  city  to  be  laid  out  with 
the  effect  of  one  superb  composition,  visible  in  all  its 
overpowering  entirety.  The  whole  mass  will  culminate 
in  the  observatory,  as  the  World's  Fair  did  in  the  Admin- 
istration Building,  but  the  designers  of  the  White  City, 
with  their  level  site,  obviously  had  no  such  opportunity 
as  the  bold  upward  sweep  at  Berkeley  will  give  to  the 
artist  who  creates  the  home  of  the  new  Californian  uni- 
versity. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  buildings  will  be  construct- 
ed of  stone  and  marble,  in  the  most  solid  and  enduring 
fashion.  There  will  be  no  shams  or  makeshifts  any- 
where. 

The  grounds  will  be  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
architectural  composition.  It  is  believed  that  water  ef- 
fects will  play  an  important  part  in  the  scheme,  as  they 
did  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  here  again  the  City  of  Learn- 
ing at  Berkeley  will  have  a  marked  advantage  over  the 
White  City  at  Chicago.  Instead  of  being  confined  to 
fountains  and  still  lagoons  for  their  aquatic  pictures,  the 
designers  of  the  new  university  can  add  cascades,  shaded 
glens,  and  rushing  streams.  It  is  expected,  too,  that 
there  will  be  broad  esplanades,  massive  parapets,  statues, 
and  generous  marble  stairways  joining  terrace  to  ter- 
race. 

The  details  of  decoration,  of  course,  are  not  expected 
to  be  finished  at  once.  Everything  will  be  harmonious 
and  restful  from  the  start,  but  there  will  be  great  wall 
and  ceiling  spaces  in  the  buildings,  which,  architecturally 
complete,  will  yet  afford  scope  for  the  art  of  the  painter 
for  centuries  to  come.  The  decoration  of  these  rooms 
will  give  such  opportunities  for  distinction  to  promising 
young  artists  as  the  French  painter  has  when  he  is  in- 
vited to  show  what  he  can  do  in  a  hall  of  the  Sorbonne. 
And  the  statuary  needed  to  give  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings their  highest  distinction  will  have  to  come,  of  course, 
by  slow  accretion. 

The  question  remains — how  are  plans  answering  in  some 
degree  to  the  desires  of  the  Californian  enthusiasts  to  be 
secured  ?  The  method  determined  upon  is  that  of  an  in- 
ternational competition.  Many,  perhaps  most,  American 
architects  will  protest  against  this  idea.  They  will  say 
that  no  architect  of  the  first  rank  will  enter  such  a  com- 
petition, that  the  effort  will  be  a  failure,  that  the  plans 
secured  will  be  commonplace  and  grotesque,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  secure  reallv  good  results  is  to  retain  some 
well-known  master,  on  his  record,  and  give  him  control  of 
the  work,  as  was  done  at  Chicago.  Whatever  may  be 
said  for  this  view,  it  is  not  practical  for  a  public  enterprise 
in  California.  To  satisfy  both  the  law  and  public  opinion 
there  every  opportunity  for  favoritism  must  be  excluded 
by  giving  a  fair  field  to  all.  And  when  American  arch- 
itects realize  what  this  scheme  means,  how  deeply  in  earn 
est  its  projectors  are,  how  solid  is  their  financial  backing, 
and  the  unique  opportunity  to  enrich  America  with  a 
monument  alone  of  its  kind  and  at  the  same  time  to  im- 
mortalize its  designer,  they  will  surely  be  willing  to  risk 


:*:— 

a  little  trouble  without  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  im- 
mediate dollar  to  draw  them  on. 

The  idea  at  present  in  favor  is  this  :  All  the  archi- 
tects of  the  world  are  to  be  invited  to  submit  anony- 
mous preliminary  sketches  in  black  and  white,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds.  These  sketches  are  to  be  merely  ground 
plans,  embodying  general  conceptions,  and  ought  not  to 
require  very  much  labor.  The  designs  to  be  submitted 
are  to  be  examined  by  a  jury  consisting  of  one  recognized 
authority  from  each  of  the  principal  European  countries, 
one  from  the  United  States,  and  one  representing  the 
university.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  all  of  the  competi- 
tors who  submit  ideas  of  value.  The  authors  of  at  least 
ten  of  the  best  sketches  will  take  part  in  a  second  compe- 
tition, for  which  they  will  be  allowed  to  add  to  the  jury 
four  members  of  their  own  selection.  On  this  trial  the 
plans  will  be  elaborated,  and  several  additional  prizes 
will  be  awarded.  The  best  design  of  all  will  be  adopted, 
and  its  author  will  receive  a  special  prize  and  be  given 
the  right  to  furnish  detailed  plans  for  all  the  buildings 
to  be  erected,  let  us  say  within  twenty-five  years,  and  to 
superintend  their  construction.  To  aid  the  competitors  in 
understanding  the  nature  of  the  site,  contour  maps,  costs, 
and  photographs  of  the  grounds,  of  the  most  complt'e 
and  elaborate  description  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  in 
certain  principal  centres  in  Europe  and  America,  at  which, 
also,  all  needed  information  can  be  obtained. 

An  advisory  board  of  decorative  artists,  sculptors,  and 
landscape  architects  will  be  created  to  watch  over  the  har- 
mony of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  decorations.  Professor 
Gaudet  of  the  Beaux-Arts,  in  Paris,  is  engaged  in  drawing 
up  the  formal  "  programme  "  containing  the  data  required 
for  the  information  of  the  competing  architects,  and  it  will 
probably  be  completed  within  a  few  weeks.  The  men  who 
have  this  project  in  hand  are  thoroughly  in  earnest.  They 
are  determined  that  the  sins  against  art  committed  by  our 
national.  State,  and  municipal  governments  in  almost  ev- 
ery public  building  they  construct  shall  not  be  repeated 
here.  They  desire  to  place  at  the  Western  portal  of  the 
continent  a  creation  that  shall  visibly  embody  the  majesty 
of  a  State  imperial  in  its  resources,  and  soon  to  match  the 
greatest  empires  of  the  world  in  population,  wealth,  and 
culture.  There  is  to  be  no  narrow  spirit  of  parish  self- 
sufficiency,  no  preference  for  second-rate  Californian  talent 
over  first-rate  talent  with  some  other  domicile.  The  best 
work  that  can  be  found  in  the  world  is  wanted,  and  the 
architects  of  the  world  are  freely  invited  to  compete  on 
equal  terms,  under  conditions  that  assure  them  of  a  fair 
judgment  of  their  work  on  its  merits. 

A  few  years  ago  such  a  scheme  as  that  upon  which  the 
university  is  now  embarking  would  have  seemed  pre- 
sumptuous. No  other  educational  institute  in  the  coun- 
try has  had  such  a  rapid  growth  in  the  past  five  years  as 
this  one.  In  1891  the  University  of  California  had  777 
students;  now  it  has  nearly  2400,  with  about  300  persons  on 
its  teach  ing- staff.  It  has  fairly  burst  its  old  shell,  and  its 
effort  to  procure  a  new  one  is  a  matter  of  compulsion. 
Its  friends  realize,  of  course,  that  buildings  alone  do  not 
make  a  university;  but  they  already  have  a  solid  founda- 
,  -r  tion  for  the  true  scholastic  fabric,  and  with  a  stately  ma-| 

terial  home,  they  expect  to  build  still  nobler  palaces  of 
intellect. 


The  first  question  nn  American  asks  about  any  pmpt.M-d 
work  is.  "what  will  it  cost?"  Californium  are  not  ex- 
i  mpt  from  Ihis  idiosyncrasy,  but  in  the  present  case  the 
question  of  cost  has  been  carefully  excluded  from  consid- 
eration. It  has  been  estimated,  not  officially,  but  purely 
as  a  matter  of  private  curiosity,  that  such  buildings  as  it 
is  decided  to  procure  could  probably  be  obtained  for  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  million  dollars.  But  the  competing 
architects  are  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  keep  within 
that  or  any  other  figure.  Results  are  what  is  sought,  and 
cost  does  not  enter  into  consideration. 

No  university  in  the  world  has  ever  had  such  a  mag- 
nificent ensemble  of  buildings  as  it  is  hoped  to  create  at 
Berkeley.  '  There  is  a  noble  harmony  at  Stanford;  but  its 
scale  is  comparatively  meagre  as  yet,  and  it  can  never 
have  such  an  effect  as  that  of  the  coming  city  on  the  Ala- 
meda  hills.  The  new  Columbia  will  have  an  imposing 
group  of  buildings;  but  it  rubs  elbows  with  other  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  with  private  houses,  and  there  can  be  no 
such  overpowering  coup  d'ceil  as  will  be  presented  when 
the  new  University  of  California  rises,  terrace  above  ter- 
race, with  the  gilded  dome  of  its  lofty  observatory  shining 
over  all.  Oxford  has  its  stately  old  quadrangles;  but  they 
have  grown  up  through  the  centuries  with  no  idea,  and 
indeed  with  no  possibility,  of  forming  a  general  picture 
of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Reinstein's  idea  is  that  provision  for  about  5000 
students  would  be  a  reasonable  limit  for  the  central 
institution,  and  experience  indicates  that  this  number 
may  be  reached  very  soon  —  perhaps  within  ten  years. 
After  thr.t  branches  might  be  established,  or  the  standard 
might  be  raised  to  regulate  the  number  of  admissions,  or 
perhaps  in  time  the  instruction  at  Berkeley  might  be  con- 
fined entirely  to  graduate  courses.  The  university  long 
ago  outgrew  the  idea  of  localization  in  a  single  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  at  home  now  wherever  the  laws  of  California 
are  obeyed.  It  has  its  schools  of  art,  law,  medicine,  den- 
tistry, veterinary  science,  and  pharmacy  in  San  Francisco, 
where  it  is  about  to  add  a  technical  school;  its  great  Lick 
Observatory  is  on  Mount  Hamilton,  seventy  miles  away; 
and  it  has  forestry  and  agricultural  experiment  stations 
scattered  up  and  down  the  State  for  a  distance  of  six 
hundred  miles.  It  is  absorbing  one  department  after 
another  of  the  State's  scientific  work.  It  has  secured 
practical  control  of  the  entire  system  of  secondary  edu- 
cation in  California,  which  it  has  brought  up  in  a  few 
years  from  a  state  of  chaos  to  a  general  level  of  efficiency 
unequalled  in  some  respects  in  the  Union;  and  it  is  stead- 
ily extending  its  influence  in  the  field  of  primary  educa- 
tion. It  is  no  extravagant  dream,  but  merely  a  reasonable 
expectation,  to  look  forward  to  the  time  in  the  near  future 
when  the  university  of  California,  with  branches  in  every 
section  of  the  State,  all  working  to  a  common  end  under  a 
single  wise  control,  shall  educate  scores  of  thousands  of 
students  in  its  own  halls,  and  shall  secure  to  every  child, 
from  the  kindergarten  upward,  the  best  training  that  the 
age  is  capable  of  giving.  In  that  time,  with  the  entire 
educational  system  of  a  mighty  State  co-ordinated  into 
one  harmonious  organism,  the  palaces  of  the-new  city  of 
Learning  on  the  Berkeley  hills  will  be  the  fitting  crown  of 
the  whole— the  visible  symbol  of  the  sovereignly  of  mind. 

SAMUEL  E.  MOFKKTT. 
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